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THE ART AMATEUR 



be well pleased to think he could buy it. The other 
would do its best work if placed where plain folks could 
see it every day, because the sense of space and wide 
breezy meadows sweet with the breath of the sea is in 
the painting. It shows the beauty at our doors and see- 
ing it we may see more of beauty ever after even in prosy 
New York. Let us look at the foreign scenes. We are 
not yet wholly bored with even Venice, though we are a 
long-suffering people when it comes to the Grand Canal. 
, Let us also see our own falls and mountains, our own 
seashore and prairies, and in this wish this collection is 
gratifying because there are so many scenes by our best 
artists that are plainly marked with home names. 

Of the large, single figure pictures Charles S. Parker's 
" The Cooper," Herbert Denman's " Mandolinata," and 
Stanley Middleton's " Une Matelotte," are the most in- 
teresting. The cooper is a full-length figure of an old 
man straining with a curious old windlass the staves of a 
barrel into place. The figure is excellent, and the details 
of the shop are carefully finished, yet one rather wonders 
in a mild way where the cooper's shop could be found 
with a studio light. " Une Matelotte" is from peasant 
life, and has a gray, homely interest in its wet sand, sturdy 
girl in fluttering garments and with the spray of the 
sombre sea in her flying hair just escaped from her hood. 
The " Mandolinata" sits on soft, grayish yellow, in deli- 
cate robes against pale yellow walls, thoughtfully reading 
her music, and presenting a charming, well-drawn, quiet 
picture of a quiet maiden playing some dreamy, tinkling 
melody ; altogether it is a ripe picture that one might 
wish to see often for its reposeful sense of beauty. After 
looking at this canvas it is well to go to another room 
and see the " Trio," by the same artist, as a study in the 
matter of color. The one is soft, cool, and simple in 
tone, the other rich, vivid and warm. " Disengaged," by 
Weedon Grossmith, with its pretty girl in fretful frippery, 
is disappointing. The beribboned dress, the girl's anxious 
expression about a silly matter, may be all very finely 
painted, but is it worth while ? Good work, perhaps — 
but wherefore ? The peasant girl, or the old cooper at 
work, are worth more than all the vanities of ball-rooms 
however sweetly painted. 

Of the larger pictures representing groups, the " Trio," 
by Herbert Denman, is the best. It represents three 
young girls with harp, 'cello and violin. The central 
figure is the violinist standing in shadow, her instrument 
just taken from her chin, and gravely counting the bars 
of her " rest." The expression of restful attention is ad- 
mirable. The face plainly shows that the ear catches the 
unheard music. The 'celloist stands in full view, with bow 
arm in graceful action, while the harpist is tall and vigor- 
ous, as befits her instrument, and endowed with the 
large, free action suiting its use. In connection with this 
picture it is well to compare the violinist with the old fid- 
dler in G. W. Brenneman's picture entitled "The Rest." 
This picture is quite small, and represents the gentle- 
manly old musician absorbed in studying the score be- 
fore him and, at the same time, enjoying the cup of coffee 
he holds in his hand. The double expression of rest 
and attention is like that of the girl in the larger canvas, 
and yet each is painted in a wholly different manner. 

Of the pictures that tell stories there are a number, 
some of them of interest and many telling nothing. W. A. 
Coffin's bit of still-life represents a skeleton of a duck 
on a book and apparently studying a bit of paper on the 
table. It is called " Who are you ?" Now, this means 
nothing at all, because neither could speak, while, if for 
the paper had been substituted a/H^e" mouse staring in 
amused surprise at the bony duck there would be some 
point to the title, for, though the mouse might not speak, 
he could be made to say " Who are you," with precision 
and artistic effect. Some of the pictures have a smell of 
the studio, and others, like Frederick Juengling's " In the 
Street," might have been taken with a detective camera, 
and then painted with speed and precision from mem- 
ory. C. B. 

A PRIZE OF A HUNDRED DOLLARS. 



Beginning with the new volume (the eighth year) of 
The Art Amateur (June, 1887), the present cover will be 
discontinued, and one entirely new and more simple will 
be substituted. With the view of securing the best de- 
sign for this purpose, the publisher invites artists to sub- 
mit their ideas on the subject. He will pay One Hundred 
Dollars to the successful competitor. 

The conditions are as follows : 

(1) While it is not necessary that designs submitted 
shall be finished drawings, the successful competitor 



will be expected to furnish a careful pen-drawing of his 
design, in black ink, on smooth white paper, one third 
larger than the size of this page, ready for reproduction 
by the photo-engraving process. 

(2) Competitors should inclose postage-stamps to pay 
for the return of their drawings if rejected. 

(3) All drawings must be sent in before the first of 
March, 1887. 

(4) The publisher reserves the right to reject all the 
designs offered if none is found suitable. 



ART IN BOSTON. 



WILLIAM M. CHASE'S EXHIBITION — ELLEN HALE'S 
WORK— RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE ART MU- 
SEUM. 

BOSTON has had a sensation in Wm. M. Chase's ex- 
hibition. The gallery of the Art Club having been trans- 
formed into something faintly suggesting his own shorn 
studio, with bric-a-brac galore, he hung here some one 
hundred and thirty paintings, water-colors, pastels and 
black-and-whites, and invited the whole town. It went 
in full force, and repeated its visits with enthusiasm, and 
it is unanimously voted that nothing has been seen here 
at all like it since Hunt's day. Such fertility, variety, 
dash, gayety, excitement! Such frank singleness of 
delight in cleverness, in painting as painting; such 
naive confession that the fun of the doing of it is the 
main thing ; such happy unconsciousness that art has 
any ulterior objects, any moral mission or historical 
function ! 

A big butterfly of art, flashing his gay, strong wings 
hither and thither, without rest, without apparent direc- 
tion, yet !,alighting with certainty on everything high, 
splendid, attractive in nature : such is Chase's muse ! It 
has done us good in this sober-sided, Puritan city. It has 
reminded us that art has its joyous as well as its labo- 
rious side ; that joyousness and productivity go together ; 
that all work arid no play makes Jack a dull boy. Good, 
dull boys we have plenty of and to spare, also any num- 
ber of " anxious and aimless" women struggling in art. 
This " enfant terrible" from New York, whither we go 
for " intellectual rest," dashing in among our prim pro- 
prieties and pale poetesses of art, has given us a sort of 
holiday racket, and we shall miss him immensely when 
he has gone back again and left our most respectable 
painters and painting-schools turning out their well- 
known regulation products. But, all the same, we cannot 
but cling to a doubt whether Mr. Chase's is the last 
word in art, whether there be not higher motive, deeper 
sentiment, yes, even more serious ability and sounder 
technique than his. But it is risky to avow such mis- 
givings. One of the best of our critics ventured the 
very keen and not ungenerous observation that it was 
difficult to draw the line' in this exhibition between the 
studies and the pictures. No fairer criticism was 
never made than this ; yet it has.set some of the younger 
artists boiling, and one of them writes to The Transcript 
in hysterics of mingled rage and rhapsody. "Be it 
known," he cries, "that 'art is art' — finished or unfinish- 
ed, you must take it as it comes, and take whatever is 
given, being thankful if you get the crumbs that fall from 
the table of the gods." Although thus placing himself 
among the gods, he demands of the poor mortal critics to 
stand on the same plane with him before attempting "to 
kindly explain the merits or deficiencies of this exhibi- 
tion to the general public." This condition is plainly 
impossible to common human beings. This good gen- 
tleman apparently holds that artists should paint for 
themselves, not for the'purblind public, for he goes on : 
" Mr. Chase's pictures are not finished, according to any of 
these standards, nor will they suit the exacting demands of picture- 
dealers, critics or the picture proprietors ; no ! we would not have 
them lowered to suit any demand of that sort. Their merits and 
value happily rest upon a totally different and better foundation. 
Is it not possible that this exhibit, or might we not say that an 
exhibition, might possibly be so far beyond the average run of 
works usually exhibited as . to be in itself a new, an original 
creation, not to be compared with previous standards of criticism ?" 

One can understand the enthusiasm of young painters 
for this work ; its fine technique lies open before them 
unobscured by any subtlety or refinements, —its technique 
is very nearly its all in all. Its purpose is simply paint- 
ing, and for those whose life is passed in painting or in 
trying to paint, this seems naturally enough the be-all and 
end-all ; but, instead of being a broader view of things 
than that taken by the despised critic and pitied general 
public, it is essentially a narrow view, a professional, a 
trade view. Millet had less than Mr. Chase's technical 



skill, poor George Fuller next to nothing of it ; but Mr. 
Chase has next to nothing of the quality that has im- 
mortalized their work — unaffected depth and purity of 
motive. 

Miss Ellen Hale, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, has made one of the most creditable exhibi- 
tions of the season. She displays a man's strength in the 
treatment and handling of her subjects — a massiveness 
and breadth of effect attained through sound training 
and native wit and courage. Her portrait of herself is 
refreshingly unconventional and lifelike, and one of a 
sturdy old man in shirt-sleeves is equally vital and 
well painted. Her attempts at landscape are less suc- 
cessful, but show the pluck and versatility that are too 
often missing in the work of our women painters. 

A huge canvas picturing the pack of hounds of the 
Myopia Club, with the huntsman calling them in, is 
another exhibition of the month. It is an ambitious 
essay by a painter of dog portraits, Alexander Pope, 
and, as may be imagined, suffers by the comparison at 
once suggested to every Bostonian with the great Cour- 
bet on a similar subject, that has been in Boston for 
thirty years, and is the pride of the Art Museum. But 
Mr. Pope has drawn and painted his dogs exceedingly 
well, giving them each a character and individuality of 
his own in a way that must delight the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the noble animals, and Mr. Carlsen has 
put in the foreground and background of a scrubby 
woods in masterly fashion, so that it is a good deal of 
a picture in other ways than in superficial area. 

Those beautiful and unique relics of Etruscan art, 
the two sarcophagi, with sculptured recumbent figures 
in full relief on their lids, brought to this country by 
Mr. James J. Jarves, for the Boston Foreign Exhibition 
of 1883, have just become the property of the. Art 
Museum through the munificence of a wealthy Boston 
lady. They were once on the point of being purchased 
by the French Government for 100,000 francs, when the 
Franco-German war broke out and the Empire went 
to pieces. Their peculiar interest lies in the fact that 
they are the only known instances of sculptured like- 
nesses of the dead being placed on the sarcophagi con- 
taining their relics. In both examples husband and 
wife, lying side by side, with arms tenderly interlaced, are 
represented, and one of the great receptacles is of ala- 
baster. The inscriptions, which are well preserved— in 
fact, everything is intact in these truly beautiful and 
noble objects— are thought likely to yield important 
archaeological results when they shall have been de- 
ciphered. 

The Museum of Fine Arts is rapidly getting upon the 
sound financial foundation that has been aimed at and 
hoped for through some pretty dark and straitened 
years. The good times among the rich for the past two 
years have been taken advantage of to raise the necessary 
funds, and a gratifying alacrity has been shown in re- 
sponse, to the call that has quietly been' made for sub- 
scriptions; With the $100,000 bequeathed by the late 
Harvey;D. Parker, the hotel-keeper, and these new sub- 
scriptions, the Museum is now in a position to add its 
wings, and to establish a permanent endowment, the in- 
come from which will guarantee its running expenses 
and maintenance. This latter the trustees wisely resolved 
to secure before adding to the building, as it has been 
possible to keep it open only through private appeals for 
assistance in some recent years. But such has been the 
success of the call for subscriptions, not yet made to the 
general public, that the trustees are now proposing to 
proceed to the much-needed enlargement of the building. 
The additions will be made on both ends of the present 
structure. Instead of completing either wing half of each 
of the wings will be now. built. This will enable the ex- 
tension of both the present main departments, the paint- 
ing-rooms and the bric-a-brac rooms, to be carried on 
at once. There is a large amount of valuable material 
in the hands of the management, or available on call, 
for the exhibition of which no room could be afforded. 
Lack of space has prevented, too, the annual exhibitions 
which it is desired to hold. The labor and cost of taking 
down and packing away the permanent collections to 
make space, for the special exhibitions have been more 
than the Museum could afford. With the completion of 
the new halls, the exhibitions of contemporary art will be 
resumed and regularly followed up. A new catalogue 
of the sculpture is being written by that accomplished ar- 
chaeologist, Edward Johnson. As soon as the space can 
be obtained for it, the Museum will receive the superb 
collection's of Japanese art made by Dr. Bigelow during 
his four or five years' residence in Japan. Greta. 



